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most needed; and the money, which he paid in exchange
for his week-work, might be much more useful to the lord
than the work itself. Accordingly we should expect, with
the greater security which the Nornaan rule "brought, and
the increased population and cheaper labour consequent upon
it, that commutation would take place with increasing
frequency. This is, in fact, exactly what we find." For
example, in the reign of Henry I. all the manors of the
Abbot of Burton were already divided between demesne,
land at work, and land at rent (ad opus and ad malamS5) ; the
holders of the latter (who are also described by the Domes-
day term censarii5G), were free from such week-work, but were
still bound to lend their ploughs twice a year, and three
times to assist in reaping.

The general development, however, and the use of the
term " free tenants" for men in the position of censarii,
will be best illustrated from a particular manor, which
we have excellent means of studying during two centuries.
The manor of Beauchamp, in Essex, belonging to the
Chapter of S. Paul's, appears in the survey of 1086, in
a fragmentary Domesday, which the Dean and historian
Ralph de Diceto caused to be drawn up in 1181, and in
the Domesday of S, PauTs of 1222: we have also a rent-
roll for certain of its lands in 1240; and there is in. exist-
ence a survey of 1279, from which, however, only a few
particulars have been* printed.67 Now, in the Domesday
Book the tenants are stated to be twenty-four villeins, ten
bordarii, five servi; there are no free tenants or socmen of
any sort. But in 1181 there are not only thirty-rive tenants-
in-demesne (of whom many have very small pieces, and may
reasonably be regarded as the descendants of servi, to whom
small holdings have been given), but there are eighteen
liberi tenentes, all of whose holdings are reckoned in virgates